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A  Sudbury  friend  has  recently  requested  a  copy  of  my 
notes  on  the  History  of  Sudbury.  I  think  he  refers  to  an 
address  which  I  delivered  there  in  the  old  church  at  the 
time  of  the  Massachusetts  Tercentenary  in  April,  1930. 

This  inquiry  has  led  me  to  place  the  manuscript,  and  to 
re-read  it,  and  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  public  interest  to 
warrant  publication  in  pamphlet  form,  and  this  I  have 
undertaken,  to  distribute  among  local  friends  as  a 
memento  of  my  90th  birthday. 

John  M.  Merriam. 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 
September  20,  1952 
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One  of  the  speakers  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sudbury  Revolutionary 
monument,  June  17,  1896,  John  L.  Bates,  later  the  Governor  of  our 
Commonwealth,  said  in  opening  “I  come  to  you  as  a  stranger.”  I  am 
glad  that  I  can  say  tonight  that  I  come  to  you  as  a  neighbor.  For  nearly 
all  of  my  life  I  have  lived  in  the  adjoining  Town  of  Framingham,  and 
from  my  earliest  days  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  and  associa¬ 
tions  with  Sudbury.  One  of  the  stories  of  my  early  childhood  relates  to 
a  ride  to  the  Wayside  Inn  with  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Lombard  who  lived  next 
door.  When  she  returned  me  to  my  mother  and  I  was  asked  where  I  had 
been,  confusing  the  name  of  this  famous  tavern  with  some  remark  I  had 
heard,  I  said  “to  the  inside  out.”  Then  in  my  high  school  days  when 
the  south  end  boys  and  girls,  and  I  was  one  of  them,  stayed  through  the 
noon  hour  and  ate  their  cold  dinners  from  those  folding  tin  boxes,  how 
well  we  came  to  know  the  Sudbury  and  Acton  boys  and  girls  who  came 
as  out  of  town  pupils  to  the  Framingham  Academy,  and  one  of  the 
friends  of  those  days  is  a  member  of  your  committee  in  charge  of  the 
exercises  of  this  occasion.  Then,  too,  my  study  of  The  Military  Record 
of  Brigadier  General  John  Nixon,  the  most  illustrious  native  of  Fram¬ 
ingham,  published  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  led  me 
to  cross  our  town  lines  and  visit  the  old  cellar  hole  in  the  Nixon  Pasture 
where  this  hero  of  our  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  of  the  Revolution 
lived  through  the  years  of  the  middle  period  of  his  life.  I  can  claim 
special  acquaintance  too  with  the  old  graveyard  near  this  historical 
church  where  I  spent  some  hours  in  examining  the  inscriptions  of  the 
old  stones,  this  before  I  learned  that  the  grave  of  General  Nixon  is  near 
Middlebury,  Vermont.  I  know  the  story  of  your  old  deacon  Josiah 
Haynes  and  can  take  you  to  the  stone  on  which  is  inscribed  that  he 
died  “in  Freedom’s  cause”  April  19,  1775.  I  never  pass  this  old  grave¬ 
yard  without  thinking  of  this  eighty-year-old  churchman  soldier,  who 
had  it  not  been  for  Nixon’s  restraining  order  “We  are  not  to  fire  until 
we  are  fired  upon”  might  have  precipitated  the  Concord  fight  at  the 
South  Bridge  over  which  the  Sudbury  Minute  Men  sought  to  enter  the 
town.  Then,  too,  I  have  visited  and  taken  guests  to  the  Wadsworth 
monument  where  sleep  the  victims  of  that  terrible  slaughter  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  Lieutenant  Brockelbank  and  their  brave  men  by  King 
Philip,  the  merciless  foe  of  the  white  man. 
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I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  if  by  way  of  explanation  of  my  personal 
interest  in  the  events  in  Sudbury  of  the  20th  and  21st  of  April,  1676,  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  descendant  of  Captain  Hugh  Mason  of  Watertown, 
who  led  his  company  to  the  relief  of  Sudbury  and  drove  the  Indians 
back  from  the  attack  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Your  historian, 
Albert  S.  Hudson,  refers  to  Mason  as  a  “bold  and  gallant  commander,” 
who  although  75  years  old,  went  first  to  the  aid  of  Groton  and  then  was 
“prompt  to  meet  the  foe  at  Sudbury.”  I  come  to  you,  therefore,  as  a 
neighbor,  feeling  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  history. 

At  the  bicentennial  of  the  Sudbury  Massacre,  the  chief  topic  referred 
to  by  your  speakers  was  naturally  this  fight  of  King  Philip’s  War.  Your 
orator,  Prof.  Edward  J.  Young,  told  with  much  detail  of  the  forced 
march  at  night  of  Captain  Wadsworth  from  Milton  to  Marlboro  and  the 
turning  back  in  the  early  morning  without  rest  or  refreshment  to  ward 
off  the  attack  by  the  Indians  on  the  peaceful  hamlet  of  Sudbury,  of  the 
cunning  retreat  of  the  small  band  of  Red  men  who  were  first  encoun¬ 
tered,  into  the  prepared  ambush,  and  of  the  overwhelming  attack  from 
cover  of  the  woods  and  the  added  horror  of  forest  fire,  and  the  slaughter 
by  Indian  warfare  of  these  early  Colonial  soldiers. 

Then  at  the  dedication  of  the  Revolutionary  monument  in  1896  the 
chief  topic  was  the  record  of  your  town  in  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  On  this  occasion  Governor  Bates  and  your  historian  Mr. 
Hudson  summarized  the  honorable  record  of  Sudbury  through  this  war 
which  established  our  independence.  And  your  poet,  Hon.  C.  F.  Gerry, 
whose  son,  F.  F.  Gerry,  Esquire,  by  his  faithful  service  in  our  District 
Court  adds  another  link  of  association  of  our  two  towns,  has  left  his 
tribute  to  the  men  of  Sudbury  in  these  stirring  lines: 

“In  later  times  when  threatening  armies  came 
To  force  a  tax  in  young  King  George’s  name, 

Then  to  a  man  each  settler  seized  his  gun 
And  proved  a  hero  in  the  victory  won. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  that  warm  April  day 
The  Sudbury  men  were  hurrying  to  the  fray. 

From  Weston  line  to  Wayside  Inn,  the  cry 
‘Up,  Up,  the  British  foe  is  drawing  nigh.’  ” 

But  on  this  occasion  our  attention  should  go  back  to  1630  and  to  the 
men  of  that  early  period.  This  year  throughout  our  Commonwealth  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  great  Puritan  Epoch,  which  brought  civil  war  to  old 
England  and  turned  a  tidal  wave  of  immigration  to  New  England.  What 
did  it  mean  as  it  came  to  pass  in  its  own  time  and  what  meaning  has  it 
today  to  make  this  tercentenary  celebration  worth  while? 

There  are  many  books  descriptive  of  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  to  New  England,  but  the  best  of  them  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
John  Fiske’s  “The  Beginnings  of  New  England”  published  in  1889.  He 
was  a  picturesque  figure  of  the  closing  years  of  the  former  century.  In  a 
recent  book  compiled  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  “Later  years  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Club,”  Dr.  Samuel  Crothers  has  written  a  delightful  memoir  of  him 
in  which  he  says,  John  Fiske  “had  the  stuff  that  great  professors  are 
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made  of”  —  that  he  “stood  before  the  public  as  the  philosopher  mili¬ 
tant”  —  that  “he  was  a  great  teacher  —  not  of  the  youth  but  of  men 
and  women  of  mature  years”  —  that  “he  had  the  ability  not  only  to 
think  in  the  presence  of  his  audiences,  but  to  set  them  thinking,  too.” 
“No  matter  what  his  subject  was  it  became  interesting  through  his 
presentation.” 

John  Fiske  was  not  only  the  philosopher  militant,  but  he  was  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  discerning  historian  and  this  book  “The  Beginnings  of  New 
England”  is  a  masterpiece,  and  may  well  be  studied  at  this  Tercentenary 
anniversary.  The  sub-title  is  “The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relation  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.”  The  motto  on  the  title  page  is  from  the 
first  published  narrative  of  our  colonial  life  “The  Wonder  Working 
Providence  of  Zion  Saviour  in  New  England,”  written  in  1654  by  Edward 
Johnson,  “The  Lord  Christ  intends  to  achieve  greater  matters  by  this 
little  handful  than  the  world  is  aware  of.” 

In  the  opening  chapter  Fiske  traces  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Civilization  which  was  supplanted  by  development  of  the  English  Idea, 
culminating  in  the  great  Puritan  Revolution.  This  caused  the  shifting  of 
“the  world’s  political  center  of  gravity  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi;  from  the  men  who  spoke 
Latin  to  the  men  who  speak  English.” 

Is  the  war  of  King  Charles  I  and  his  parliament  a  trivial  affair,  of 
local  importance  only?  Listen  to  Fiske’s  answer,  “But  if  we  consider 
the  moral  and  political  issues  involved,  and  the  influence  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  mankind,  we  soon  come  to  see  that  there  never  was  a  conflict 
of  more  world  wide  importance  than  that  from  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
came  out  victorious.  It  shattered  the  monarchial  power  in  England  at  a 
time  when  monarchial  power  was  bearing  down  all  opposition  in  the 
other  great  countries  of  Europe.  It  decided  that  government  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  the  people  should  not  then  perish  from  the  earth.  It  placed 
free  England  in  a  position  of  such  moral  advantage  that  within  another 
century  the  English  Idea  of  political  life  was  able  to  react  most  power¬ 
fully  upon  continental  Europe.  To  speak  of  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor 
as  merely  English  victories  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  restrict  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Gettysburg  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  there  ever  were 
men  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  it  was  those 
grim  old  Ironsides  whose  watchwords  were  texts  from  Holy  Writ,  whose 
battle  cries  were  hymns  of  praise.” 

Charles  I  became  King  in  1625.  He  called  and  dissolved  his  first  par¬ 
liament  in  1626,  and  a  second  parliament  in  1627.  A  third  time  in  1628 
he  demanded  money  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  answer  was 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  finally  the  people  gained  the  great  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  is  the  foundation  today  of  personal  liberties  in  England 
and  in  this  country  as  well.  But  in  riotous  tumult  consequent  upon  fur¬ 
ther  attempted  resolutions  against  royal  aggression,  Charles  for  the  third 
time  dissolved  parliament,  and  then  for  eleven  years  until  1640,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  govern  the  great  English  people  without  the  assistance  of  par¬ 
liament. 
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Then  it  was  that  there  came  this  wonderful  Puritan  exodus  to  New 
England.  The  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  —  the  Separatists  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  who  first  sought  religious  freedom  in  Holland  and  then  came 
to  our  own  Plymouth  in  1620  —  was,  Fiske  says,  “the  premonitory  symp¬ 
tom.”  The  full  development  came  in  the  decade  from  1630  to  1640,  those 
very  years  when  no  parliament  convened  in  England. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  no  legal  impediment  to  the  transfer  of  the 
government  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  old  country 
to  the  new.  Matthew  Cradock,  the  old  governor,  resigned  to  remain  in 
England,  and  John  Winthrop,  forty-one  years  old,  was  elected  governor 
to  take  the  charter  and  the  powers  it  represented  to  the  new  capital  of 
the  company  in  New  England. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  a  man  of  force  and  beauty.  The  records  attest 
that  “he  received  extraordinary  great  commendations,  both  for  his 
integritie  &  sufficiencie,  as  being  one  well  fitted  &  accomplished  for  the 
place  of  Governor.”  I  Colonial  Record  59.  Fiske  says,  “From  early 
youth  he  had  the  power  of  winning  confidence  and  commanding  respect 
for  which  Washington  was  so  remarkable.” 

He  set  sail  in  the  Arbella  in  April  1630  attended  by  his  assistants  as 
an  organized  body  to  administer  government.  The  first  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants  in  this  country  was  held  in  Charlestown  August  23,  1630,  present 
John  Winthrop,  Governor,  Thomas  Dudley,  Deputy  Governor,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  kt,  Robert  Ludlow,  Edward  Rossiter,  Increase 
Nowell,  Thomas  Sharpe,  William  Pinchion  and  Simon  Bradstreet.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  first  entry  in  the  record  of  the  Court?  Here  is  is: 
“Imprimis,  it  was  propounded  howe  the  ministers  should  be  mayn- 
tayned.”  And  “it  was  ordered  that  houses  should  be  built  for  them  with 
convenient  speede  and  att  the  publique  charge.” 

This  shows  at  the  very  beginning  their  concern  to  support  their  minis¬ 
ters  as  of  the  utmost  necessity  in  the  establishment  of  civil  order. 

They  came  not  as  nomads,  but  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  perma¬ 
nent  homes,  they  brought  with  them  mechanics  to  build  their  dwellings. 
At  this  same  first  court  “it  was  ordered  that  carpenters,  joyners,  brick¬ 
layers,  sawers  and  thatchers  shall  not  take  above  2S  per  day,  nor  any 
man  shall  give  more  under  paine  of  XS  to  taker  and  giver.” 

The  first  year  was  one  of  great  industry.  Six  towns  were  organized  — • 
Salem  on  August  23,  Charlestown,  August  23,  Boston,  September  7, 
Dorchester,  September  7,  Watertown,  September  7,  and  Medford,  Sep¬ 
tember  28.  Other  vessels  followed  the  Arbella,  seventeen  in  all  before 
the  end  of  1630,  bringing  1000  people.  Year  by  year  this  number  in¬ 
creased,  until  in  1640,  the  population  had  grown  to  26,000.  Fiske  p.  137. 

And  then  this  migration  ceased  and  for  a  century  there  was  no  con¬ 
siderable  migration  to  New  England.  The  long  parliament  had  assem¬ 
bled,  Charles  was  soon  beheaded,  and  Cromwell  ruled  as  the  Great  Pro¬ 
tector,  and  the  larger  measure  of  liberty  had  made  it  unnecessary  to  seek 
a  refuge  here. 

The  first  settlement  above  tidewater  organized  as  a  town  was  Concord, 
September  12,  1635.  “It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  plantation  att 
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Musketaquit  —  and  the  name  of  the  place  is  changed  and  hereafter  to  be 
called  Concord.”  Then  came  the  “newe  plantation  by  Concord”  first  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Colonial  Records  September  6,  1638,  and  then  laid  out 
and  named  Sudbury  September  4,  1639.  Bond,  the  historian  of  Water- 
town,  tells  us  that  the  settlers  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  felt  shut 
in  by  the  “straitness  of  acommodation.”  Think  of  it.  It  was  not  the  age 
of  the  apartment  house.  Breadth  and  length  of  possessions  were  desired 
by  these  early  settlers.  They  wanted  land,  more  land.  They  looked  to  the 
soil  for  their  maintenance,  and  turned  inland  to  find  open  areas  capable 
of  ready  cultivation.  In  the  language  of  the  early  records  they  wanted 
“more  meadow.”  And  here  in  the  oldest  part  of  Sudbury,  East  Sudbury, 
later  Wayland,  they  found  what  they  wanted.  Here  is  an  early  reference 
in  Johnson’s  Wonder  Working  Providence:  “This  town”  Sudbury,  “is 
well  watered  and  hath  a  store  of  plow  land.  —  and  is  so  sufficiently  pro¬ 
vided  with  hay  that  they  take  in  cattel  of  other  towns  to  winter.” 

But  he  also  records  that  “this  kind  of  land  requires  great  strength  to 
break  up,  yet  brings  good  crops  and  lasts  long  without  mending.” 

Here  is  the  reason  for  the  Sudbury  settlement,  good  land  which  by 
hard  labor,  which  they  were  ready  to  give,  would  produce  good  crops  of 
hay,  with  which  to  feed  the  increasing  stock  of  cattle.  Fiske  not  only 
refers  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  came  in  this  decade,  but  he  gives 
a  statement  of  the  live  stock  of  English  origin  “Four  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  and  fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  grazed  in  the  pastures  and  swine 
innumerable  rooted  in  the  clearings  and  helped  make  ready  the  land  for 
the  ploughman.”  p.  110. 

The  “newe  plantation”  was  named  Sudbury.  Of  the  older  towns,  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph  Parish  in  Boston,  England,  gave  the 
name  of  his  old  town  to  Boston.  Dorchester  was  named  in  honor  of  Rev. 
John  White,  who  for  forty  years  had  been  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
in  Old  Dorchester,  England,  andwho  became  the  patriarch  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.  Who  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  the  old  Sudbury  to 
give  this  name  to  the  new  town?  Neither  Bond  nor  Hudson  tells  us,  and 
I  have  found  nothing  by  way  of  positive  answer  to  this  question.  But  I 
think  in  all  likelihood  it  was  Edmund  Brown  the  first  minister.  It  was 
the  minister’s  influence  in  these  earlier  cases  that  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  name.  In  Boston  and  Dorchester  the  name  was  given  as  a  token  of 
the  ministers’  influence,  and  no  one  among  the  early  citizens  of  this  town 
was  of  greater  influence  than  he.  He  was  active  in  every  stage  of  the 
town’s  history  and  he  served  as  Minister  till  his  death  in  1678.  He  was 
among  the  early  owners  of  land  and  must  have  known  the  art  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  He  was  a  member  of  the  synod  which  established  “The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platform”  in  1646-8,  and  was  on  the  Council  to  settle  difficulties 
in  the  church  at  Hartford.  Hudson  says  of  him,  “In  the  death  of  its  first 
pastor  the  town  met  with  a  great  loss  —  he  had  been  with  the  people 
from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  he  had  passed  with  them  through 
the  desolations  of  a  terrible  war,  and  had  been  a  sharer  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows  for  many  years.” 

There  were  two  other  Browns  among  the  early  settlers,  William  and 
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Thomas,  and  Hudson  thinks  they  were  close  relations,  possibly  brothers, 
and  William  is  stated  to  have  come  from  the  Parish  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk  County,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sudbury. 

One  of  the  oldest  parts  of  England  and  of  great  interest  historically 
is  East  Anglia  settled  in  very  early  times  by  the  Angles  and  then  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Danes.  The  people  were  early  known  as  the  North  folk 
and  the  South  folk,  these  names  later  becoming  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
of  England  and  of  Massachusetts.  These  eastern  counties  of  England 
were  Puritan  strongholds.  Cromwell  was  from  Huntingdon  just  across 
the  line  from  Suffolk,  Winthrop  was  from  Groton,  a  little  town  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  Thomas  Danforth  was  from  Framlingham,  also  in  Suffolk.  Fiske 
writes  “While  every  one  of  the  forty  counties  of  England  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  great  Puritan  exodus,  the  East  Anglican  counties  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  far  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
the  earliest  counties  of  Massachusetts  were  called  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and 
Essex  or  that  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  gave  its  name  to  the  chief  city  of 
New  England,  p.  63.  Other  English  mother  towns  in  these  counties  are 
Harwich,  Ipswich,  Chelmsford,  Braintree,  Framlingham,  Dedham,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Lynn,  Attleborough.  The  principal  place  of  Suffolk  is  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  associated  with  the  last  of  the  East  Anglican  Kings,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Danes  and  became  the  Saint  Sebastian  of  English 
legend. 

The  story  of  Saint  Edmund  is  beautifully  told  in  an  Old  English 
volume  “Loder’s  Framlingham,”  a  gift  which  came  to  me  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Framingham  Historical  Society  from  Canon  Lanchester  of  the 
Framlingham  Parish.  Edmund  not  able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
Danes  “after  a  bloody  engagement  for  seven  hours,  fled  into  his  castle 
at  Framlingham;  wherein  he  was  by  them  also  besieged,  and  afterwards 
in  escaping  from  then  was  taken  in  a  village  now  called  Hoxne  from 
the  wood  bearing  the  same  name;  or  rather  yielding  himself  to  their  tor¬ 
ments,  to  save  the  effusion  of  more  Christian  blood,  and  when  in  their 
custody  because  he  would  not  renounce  the  Christian  faith  these  bar¬ 
barous  pagans  first  beat  him  with  bats;  then  scourged  him;  he  was  still 
calling  upon  the  name  of  Jesus;  for  rage  whereof  they  bound  him  to  a 
tree,  and  to  augment  the  pains  of  his  torments,  they  continually  pierced 
his  body  with  arrow  after  arrow,  making  so  many  wounds  that  life 
seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  at  which  hole  to  go  out  at,  at  last  they  cut  off  his 
head,  contemptuously  throwing  it  into  a  bush,  after  he  had  reigned  six¬ 
teen  years  over  the  East  Angles.”  It  is  easy  to  see  why  these  Sudbury 
settlers  coming  from  this  part  of  England  had  in  their  small  number 
three  Edmunds,  Edmund  Browne,  Edmund  Rice  and  Edmund  Goodnowe. 

Sudbury  is  about  15  miles  directly  south  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  This 
word  bury  is  the  same  as  burg  or  borough.  The  larger  place  was  the 
burg  of  St.  Edmund,  the  smaller  place  the  South  burg.  I  have  visited 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  twice,  first  in  1914  and  again  in  1928,  stopping  both 
times  at  the  Angel,  one  of  the  hotels  made  famous  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Our  approach  first  was  from  the  seaport,  Harwich  through  Ipswich, 
Dedham  and  Framlingham,  and  later  from  Cambridge.  Neither  course 
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lay  through  Sudbury.  But  I  have  seen  the  characteristic  country  of  these 
beautiful  towns.  Indeed  you  do  not  have  to  go  there  to  see  it,  for  it  is 
the  country  made  famous  by  the  great  English  artist,  John  Constable. 
Suffolk  county  was  “Constable’s  land”  and  there  he  found  the  subjects 
of  his  pictures.  His  beautiful  landscapes  are  faithful  representations  of 
these  country  towns.  Some  of  you  undoubtedly  may  possess  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  his  pictures  —  “The  Hay  Wain,”  “The  Dedham  Mill,”  and  “The 
Vale  of  Dedham,”  “The  Lock,”  “The  Leaping  Horse,”  “Valley  Farm,” 
“The  White  Horse,”  or  “A  Scene  on  the  Stour,”  and  Sudbury  is  on  the 
Stour.  These  pictures  are  typical  of  the  country  and  are  flooded  with 
sunshine.  No  artist  ever  equaled  Constable  in  his  landscape  painting. 

And  Sudbury  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  another  of  England’s 
great  artists,  the  portrait  painter  Thomas  Gainsborough,  who  also 
painted  landscapes,  some  of  which  are  named  “A  View  near  Sudbury.” 

I  have  said  that  the  association  of  this  old  town  with  this  settlement 
here  in  1639  was  probably  that  of  the  birth  of  some  of  the  settlers.  But 
it  may  have  been  that  of  similarity  of  landscape.  The  slow  moving 
Sudbury,  and  the  meadows  giving  way  in  contour  lines  to  the  low 
wooded  hills  may  have  suggested  the  Stour,  and  the  meadows  and  hills 
of  the  country  side  of  Constable  and  Gainsborough.  Possibly  both  of 
these  factors  contributed  to  the  suggestion  that  here  there  should  be  a 
namesake  of  the  Suffolk  Sudbury  of  England. 

What  do  the  records  tell  us  of  the  Watertown  people  who  pushed 
through  the  woods  to  the  Sudbury  meadows  in  1638-9?  Hudson  men¬ 
tions  Robert  Betts,  Thomas  Cakebread,  Henry  Curtis,  Robert  Darnell, 
John  Grout,  Solomon  Johnson,  John  Knight,  George  Munnings,  William 
Parker,  Bryan  Pendleton,  Richard  Sanger,  Joseph  Taunton,  Anthony 
White,  Goodman  Wetherell,  Nathaniel  Treadaway  and  John  Stone.  Then 
the  “good  shipp  Confidence”  of  200  tons  sailed  from  Southampton  24 
April  1638  and  brought  direct  to  Sudbury  other  first  settlers  and  their 
families  as  follows:  Walter  Hayne,  a  weaver  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  and 
their  sons  Thomas,  John  and  Josias  and  daughters  Sufferance  and  Mary, 
and  three  servants,  and  Yeoman  Peter  Noyce,  and  his  son  Thomas,  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  three  servants,  and  Nicholas  Guy,  carpenter 
with  Jane  his  wife  and  Mary  his  daughter,  and  two  servants;  and  John 
Bent  with  Martha  his  wife  and  five  children  and  all  under  ye  age  of  12 
years;  and  John,  Edmund  and  Thomas  Goodenowe,  husbandmen,  with 
wives  Jane  and  Ann  and  Jane,  and  their  families  and  servants.  Then 
there  was  William  Pelham,  who  came  with  Winthrop  in  the  Arbella. 

Bryan  Pendleton  soon  became  the  business  leader.  He  became  a 
Selectman  and  the  leader  of  the  “Train  Band.”  Pendleton  Hill  in  Way- 
land  was  named  in  his  honor.  The  Haynes  family  became  prominent.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  Deacon  Josiah  who  was  killed  April  19, 
1775.  Another  member  of  this  family,  Joshua,  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill. 
The  Goodnow  name  has  been  known  through  successive  generations  to 
the  present  time.  The  “Goodnow  Garrison,”  a  place  of  refuge  in  King 
Philip’s  War,  and  the  Goodnow  Library  of  today,  are  memorials  to  this 
family.  John  How  was  one  of  the  early  Selectmen,  and  as  memorials  to 
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his  descendants  you  have  as  their  handywork  the  Wayside  Inn  and  the 
“New  Stone  Bridge’’  at  Lanham  across  the  line  in  Framingham.  The 
Parmenters  were  leaders  from  the  beginning  —  the  older,  John,  becom¬ 
ing  a  Selectman,  and  Deacon  of  the  Church.  Edmund  Rice  was  the 
founder  of  an  important  family  of  Middlesex  County,  whose  branches 
extend  far  and  wide,  but  who  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  early  time  by 
annual  meeting  and  who  have  marked  by  stone  tablet  the  old  homesite 
on  the  Old  Connecticut  Path  through  Wayland.  Robert  Hunt  from 
Charlestown  was  an  original  proprietor,  and  the  “Widow  Hunt,”  who 
may  have  been  his  mother  or  sister  in  law,  also  shared  in  the  original 
division  of  lands.  This  family,  too,  has  continued  through  many  genera¬ 
tions  to  the  present  day,  many  holding  important  town  positions.  John 
Moore  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  family  — 
represented  today  by  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Harvard  College.  Thomas  Buckminster  of  Sudbury  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  family  which  later  became  prominent  in  Framingham. 
Thomas  Cakebread  from  Watertown,  should  it  seems  have  been  a  baker, 
but  he  was  a  miller  and  erected  the  first  mill  in  Sudbury.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  left  a  daughter  who  married  Philemon  Whale,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  a  son  to  carry  on  either  of  these  interesting  names. 

The  passenger  list  of  the  Confidence  gives  further  information  of  these 
pioneer  settlers.  There  were  no  persons  beyond  middle  age  among  them. 
The  oldest,  Walter  Haynes,  the  weaver  from  Wilts  County,  was  fifty-five, 
and  his  sons  were  boys  under  sixteen.  They  were  young,  ambitious  and 
courageous  men  and  women,  typical  Puritans  willing  to  forego  the  com¬ 
forts  of  established  homes  to  seek  homes  in  a  new  land  where  there  was 
promise  of  freedom  from  strife.  They  were  prepared  for  hardship  and 
they  had  the  capacity,  both  men  and  women,  to  meet  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  pioneers.  The  men  were  trained  workers  and  the  women  willing 
helpers.  The  servants  were  mostly  men.  Some  of  these  “hired  men” 
became  leading  citizens.  One  of  them  was  John  Rutter,  a  carpenter,  who 
engaged  with  the  town  to  build  the  first  meeting  house.  Another  was 
John  Blanford,  whose  daughter  Mary  married  Thomas  Eames  and  was 
the  victim  of  the  Eames  Massacre  in  Framingham  in  1675-6. 

“As  a  religious  people”  so  we  read  in  Hudson  “they  in  no  way  lacked 
what  we  ascribe  to  the  historic  Puritan.  Although  compelled  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  economize  all  their  resources,  and  to  make  the  most  of  their 
talents  and  strength  to  meet  the  demands  of  everyday  life,  yet  they  found 
time  to  serve  their  Creator  and  praise  and  adore  Him  in  their  forest 
home.  Their  Christianity  manifested  itself  in  their  steady  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith,  in  their  reliance  on  God  and  their  love  for  His  holy 
law.” 

The  spiritual  leader  to  whom  I  have  referred  was  their  minister 
Edmund  Browne.  Here  is  a  picturesque  description  of  him  from  the 
Wonder  Working  Providence.  “The  Church  in  Sudbury  called  to  the 
office  of  pastor  the  reverend,  godly  and  able  minister  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Edmund  Browne,  whose  labors  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  hath 
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hitherto  abounded,  wading  through  the  wilderness  work  with  much 
cheerfulness  of  spirit  of  whom  as  followeth: 

Both  night  and  day  Brown  ceaseth  not  to  watch 
Christ’s  little  flock  in  pastures  fresh  them  feed. 

The  worrying  wolves  shall  not  the  weak  lambs  catch 
Well  dost  thou  minde  in  wilderness  their  breed. 

Edmund  thy  age  is  not  so  great  but  thou 
Maist  yet  behold  the  beast  brought  to  her  fall, 

Earth’s  tottering  Kingdom  show  her  legs  gin  bow 

Thou  mongst  Christ’s  saints  with  prayers  maist  her  mawls. 

What  signes  would’st  have  faith’s  courage  for  to  rouse 
See  Christ  triumphant  hath  his  armies  led, 

In  wilderness  prepared  his  lovely  spouse 

Caused  Kings  and  Kingdoms  his  high  hand  to  dread. 

Thou  seest  his  churches  daily  are  increasing 
And  though  thyself  amongst  his  worthyes  warring 
Hold  up  thy  hands,  the  battles  now  increasing 
Christ’s  Kingdom,  ay,  its  past  all  mortall’s  marring.” 

Mr.  Browne’s  meeting  house  was  located  on  the  hillside  near  the  Old 
Buryground  in  Wayland.  Here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  the  people 
gathered  to  listen  to  two  sermons  with  a  short  intermission  at  noon.  The 
old  Bay  Psalm  Book  published  in  1640  was  used  and  here  is  one  of 
their  hymns  sung  to  the  tune  of  York. 

The  Lord  to  me  a  shepherd  is, 

Want  therefore  shall  not  I. 

He  in  the  folds  of  tender  grass, 

Doth  make  me  down  to  lie: 

He  leads  me  to  the  waters  still, 

Restore  my  soul  doth  he; 

In  paths  of  righteousness,  he  will 
For  his  name’s  sake  lead  me. 

In  valley  of  death’s  shade  although  I  walk, 

I’ll  fear  none  ill; 

For  thou  with  me  thy  rod,  also, 

Thy  staff  me  comfort  will. 

Thou  hast  ’fore  me  a  table  spread, 

In  presence  of  my  foes: 

Thou  dost  anoint  with  oil  my  head, 

My  cup  it  overflows. 

Goodness  and  mercy  my  days  all 
Shall  surely  follow  me: 

And  in  the  Lord’s  house  dwell  I  shall 
So  long  as  days  shall  be. 

In  order  that  all  persons  might  be  duly  warned  to  attend  divine  worship 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  John  Goodnow  was  appointed  drummer,  and  it 
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is  recorded  that  the  people  assembled  to  the  stirring  call  of  the  drum. 
“It  shall  be  agreed  with  Edmund  Goodnow,  that  his  son  John  shall  beat 
the  drum  twice  every  lecture  day  and  twice  every  forenoon  and  twice 
every  afternoon  upon  every  Lord’s  day,  to  give  notice  what  time  to  come 
to  meeting;  for  which  the  town  will  give  him  twenty  shillings  a  year.” 

It  was  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  before  many  years  division 
should  arise  in  such  an  important  matter  as  church  attendance  in  a  town 
of  so  large  an  area  as  Sudbury.  The  river  made  a  natural  division  into 
the  east  side  and  the  west  side,  particularly  in  the  times  of  spring  freshets 
when  the  river  became  almost  a  lake. 

The  situation  was  tersely  stated  in  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  a  town 
meeting  in  1712-13  “to  see  if  the  town  will  do  anything  to  bring  the 
meeting  house  into  the  center  of  the  town,  or  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  center,  or  as  near  the  center  as  may  be  convenient,  the  town  of 
Sudbury  being  seven  miles  long  and  the  meeting  house  as  it  now  standeth 
but  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  east  of  said  town.” 

After  much  discussion  and  an  appeal  to  the  General  Court  there  was 
finally  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  parishes  each  with  its  own  meeting 
house,  for  the  east  side  the  Colonial  church  now  standing  at  Wayland, 
and  for  the  west  side,  this  church  in  which  these  exercises  are  held. 

We  find  in  the  diary  of  Cotton  Mather  a  reference  to  the  church  at 
Sudbury  which  may  bear  upon  this  question  of  division.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  1698  he  writes  “I  travelled  into  Sudbury  with  other 
ministers  and  messengers  of  churches,  where  a  Council  assembled,  at  the 
desire  of  some  aggrieved  Brethren,  to  rectify  the  Mai  Administrations  of 
the  Church  there.  Here  the  Lord  made  use  of  me,  to  address  the  Church, 
with  several  speeches,  which  I  thought  their  circumstances  called  for. 
The  Fatigue  of  this  Journey  hindered  me,  from  keeping  a  day  of  Prayer 
with  Fasting  in  my  Study  as  otherwise  I  might  have  done  this  Week.” 

This  poor  man  carried  the  troubles  of  these  early  churches  as  a  very 
heavy  burden.  At  a  later  date,  August  1718  he  records  “Divisions  and 
Confusions  in  the  Church  at  Framlingham”  (so  spelled)  “call  for  my  best 
Endeavors  to  bring  them  to  a  period.”  The  wonder  is,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
I  read  his  diary  that  any  of  the  churches  survived  his  oversolicitous  care. 
I  venture  the  irreverent  remark  that  he  might  have  been  a  happier  man 
and  the  churches  of  his  period  might  have  developed  a  little  faster  to¬ 
ward  more  liberal  ideals,  if  he  had  recognized  that  he  was  not  the  only 
one  in  New  England  whom  the  Lord  was  ready  to  use  in  time  of  need. 
Possibly  the  mal  administrators  sometimes  were  as  spiritual  minded 
as  he. 

Among  the  ministers  of  the  two  parishes,  Israel  Loring  was  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  He  became  the  minister  of  the  east  side  in  1705,  and  when  the  divi¬ 
sion  came  he  seems  to  have  served  both  parishes  for  a  time,  but  finally 
moved  to  the  west  side  in  1723  “where  he  continued  in  service  until  flesh 
and  strength  failed.”  Hudson  P.  354.  This  brief  sentence,  however,  sum¬ 
marizes  a  service  in  the  ministry  of  sixty-six  years  and  a  life  of  ninety 
years.  “Thus  did  this  excellent  and  venerable  man,  thro’  a  long  series 
of  years  burn  and  shine  in  eminent  piety,  indefatigable  diligence,  faith- 
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fulness  and  distinguished  usefulness  of  truly  primitive  stamp  ” 

This  phrase  “primitive  stamp ”  deserves  emphasis  in  this  tercentenary 
period.  The  quality  of  the  puritan  religion  has  invited  much  study. 
James  Truslow  Adams,  writing  from  Bridgehampton,  New  York,  refers 
to  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  more  bigoted  members  of  the  theocratic 
party,  and  the  domestic  struggle  here  with  Roger  Williams,  the  Quakers, 
and  Anne  Hutchinson,  as  of  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  liberty, 
than  the  more  dramatic  contest  of  the  Puritans  with  the  mother  country. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  chapters  in  his  book  “The  Found¬ 
ing  of  New  England.”  “The  voices  that  had  pleaded  for  religious  tolera¬ 
tion,  for  civil  liberty,  and  for  a  religion  of  love,  were  silenced.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  colony  ceased  to  be  troubled  and  entered  into  peace, 
but  it  was  the  peace  of  death.  The  struggle  for  civil  freedom  did  indeed 
go  on,  and  in  that  alone  lay  the  sole  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress,  for  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  free  speech  and  free 
inquiry  surrendered  the  intellectual  life  of  Massachusetts  to  the  more 
and  more  benumbing  influence  of  a  steadily  narrowing  theology.  In 
England  Puritanism  had  been  grafted  upon  a  national  stock  of  abundant 
sturdiness  and  health.  In  the  forests  of  America,  uncultured  and  un¬ 
grafted,  the  wild  fruit  grew  steadily  more  gnarled  and  bitter.”  John 
Fiske,  too,  says  “What  was  the  common  purpose  which  brought  these 
men  together  in  their  resolve  to  create  for  themselves  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness?  This  is  a  point  concerning  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  popular  misapprehension,  and  there  has  been  no  end  of  nonsense 
talked  about  it.  It  has  been  customary  first  to  assume  that  the  Puritan 
migration  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  religious  liberty,  and  then 
to  upbraid  the  Puritans  for  forgetting  all  about  religious  liberty  as  soon 
as  people  came  among  them  who  disagreed  with  their  opinions.  But  this 
view  of  the  case  is  not  supported  by  history.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Puritans  were  chargeable  with  gross  intolerance;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
in  this  they  were  guilty  of  inconsistency.  The  notion  that  they  came  to 
New  England  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  religious  liberty,  in  any 
sense  in  which  we  should  understand  such  a  phrase,  is  entirely  incorrect. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bit  of  popular  legend.  If  we  mean  by 
the  phrase  “religious  liberty”  a  state  of  things  in  which  opposite  or 
contradictory  opinions  on  questions  of  religion  shall  exist  side  by  side 
in  the  same  community,  and  in  which  everybody  shall  decide  for  him¬ 
self  how  far  he  will  conform  to  the  customary  religious  observances, 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from  their  thoughts.  There  is  nothing 
they  would  have  regarded  with  more  genuine  abhorrence.  If  they  could 
have  been  forewarned  by  a  prophetic  voice  of  the  general  freedom  — 
or,  as  they  would  have  termed  it,  license  —  of  thought  and  behaviour 
which  prevails  in  this  country  today,  they  would  very  likely  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  enterprise  in  despair.  The  philosophic  student  of  history 
often  has  occasion  to  see  how  God  is  wiser  than  man.  In  other  words,  he 
is  often  brought  to  realize  how  fortunate  it  is  that  the  leaders  in  great 
historic  events  cannot  foresee  the  remote  results  of  the  labours  to  which 
they  have  zealously  consecrated  their  lives.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of 
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human  destiny  that  the  end  we  really  accomplish  by  striving  with  might 
and  main  is  apt  to  be  something  quite  different  from  the  end  we  dreamed 
of  as  we  started  on  our  arduous  labour.  So  it  was  with  the  Puritan  set¬ 
tlers  of  New  England.  The  religious  liberty  that  we  enjoy  today  is 
largely  the  consequence  of  their  work;  but  it  is  a  consequence  that  was 
unforeseen,  while  the  direct  and  conscious  aim  of  their  labours  was 
something  that  has  never  been  realized,  and  probably  never  will  be.” 

It  is  unfair,  I  think,  that  these  charges  of  bigotry  and  intolerance 
should  be  made  against  all  Puritan  towns.  The  founders  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  men  of  force  and  conviction.  They  came  from  a  country 
threatened  with  civil  war,  where  intolerance  had  prevailed  and  the  cause 
of  such  intolerance,  for  a  century  or  more,  had  been  difference  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinion.  They  longed  for  a  state  of  religious  peace  and  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  it,  and  the  only  way  certain  leaders  saw  to 
keep  such  peace  was  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  differences,  and  those 
who  advocated  new  thought,  therefore,  were  made  unwelcome,  and  asked 
to  go  elsewhere.  This  was  true  chiefly  in  Boston  and  Salem.  But  it  was 
not  true  in  most  of  the  early  towns.  Concord  celebrated  her  250th  anni¬ 
versary  in  1885  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  delivered  the  oration  on 
that  occasion.  Speaking  of  the  settlers  of  this  neighbor  town  of  ours  he 
said,  “The  town  was  settled  by  men  direct  from  England,  chosen  by 
Bulkeley”  (Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  their  first  minister)  “to  be  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  quality  which  he  and  they  gave  it,  it  retained.  The  name 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  harmony  of  the  compact 
with  the  Indians  by  which  the  title  was  acquired.  But  the  record  shows 
that  this  name  was  chosen  before  our  ancestors  came  into  the  forest.  It  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  taste  and  gentle  spirit  of  Bulkeley.”  “You  do  not 
find  in  its  history”  Senator  Hoar  continued,  “a  trace  of  the  fierce,  cruel, 
haughty  intolerant  temper  so  often  attributed  to  Puritanism  of  which 
John  Endicott  is  the  type.  It  was  the  ideal  Puritan  community.”  Listen 
to  this  last  sentence  “It,”  Concord  not  Salem,  “was  the  ideal  Puritan 
community.”  This  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  this  eminent  son  of 
Concord,  himself  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  and  in  many  ways  a 
Puritan  himself.  He  adds  “No  Quaker  was  whipped,  no  witch  hung,  no 
heretic  banished.  The  persecution  which  had  driven  them  from  England 
left  no  bitterness  which  we  can  trace.” 

And  let  me  add,  think  of  the  intellectual  life  which  developed  in  Con¬ 
cord.  There  was  nothing  “gnarled”  or  “bitter”  in  the  Concord  thought 
at  any  period  of  her  history,  and  in  the  fullness  of  her  fruition  we  have 
the  intellect  of  Emerson,  the  romance  of  Hawthorn,  the  jurisprudence  of 
Judge  Hoar,  and  the  statemanship  of  the  Senator. 

And  what  was  true  in  the  Middlesex  Concord  was  true  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Sudbury.  There  is  much  of  similarity  in  the  early  history  of  these 
sister  towns.  Edmund  Browne  was  much  the  same  kind  of  a  spiritual 
leader  as  Peter  Bulkeley.  Here  there  is  no  record  of  whipping  or  of 
banishment  because  of  religious  differences.  It  began  and  it  remained 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  families  united  spiritually  in  the  love  of  God, 
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and  with  a  common  purpose  to  establish  homes  in  a  land  of  happiness 
and  contentment. 

Have  you  ever  visualized  these  early  homes?  How  were  they  estab¬ 
lished?  Of  what  materials  were  the  buildings?  Were  they  shacks?  And 
how  were  they  furnished?  What  tools  and  implements  did  they  have? 
Were  they  industrious  and  what  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry?  How 
did  they  live  so  as  to  increase  and  give  their  institutions  to  posterity? 

In  our  probate  records  we  have  the  inventories  of  some  of  these  early 
homes.  But  there  is  one  inventory  in  our  colonial  records  which  has  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  Sudbury  and  Framingham  people.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Blandford  who  came  to  Sudbury  as  one 
of  the  “hired  men”  of  Walter  Hayne.  This  daughter  Mary  married 
Thomas  Eames  of  Sudbury  and  later  in  1669  they  established  their  home 
on  Mount  Wayte  at  the  northern  end  of  Farm  Pond  in  what  is  now  Fram¬ 
ingham.  The  family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother  and  nine  children, 
including  her  children  by  a  former  marriage.  Early  in  King  Philip’s 
War,  while  the  father  had  gone  to  Boston  for  supplies  their  home  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  mother  killed  and  all  the  children  killed  or 
carried  into  captivity.  The  house  and  barn  and  everything  contained 
therein  were  burned,  and  when  on  February  1,  1675-6  the  father  returned 
there  was  no  living  creature  to  greet  him,  every  person  and  thing  dear 
to  him  save  only  what  he  had  with  him  was  destroyed. 

We  have  the  inventory  of  his  loss,  and  simply  to  show  the  completeness 
of  his  home  I  want  to  read  it. 

Imprimis — A  wife  and  nine  children 

Item — A  house  34  feet  long,  double  floores  and  garret,  and  cellar,  and 

a  barn  52  foot  long,  leantir’d  one  side  and  two  ends, 

4  oxen 

7  cows  fair  with  calf 

2  yearlings 

1  bull 

2  heifers  fair  with  calf 

1  heifer 

8  sheep  fair  with  lamb 
30  loads  of  hay  in  ye  barn 
10  bush,  wheate 

40  bush,  rye 

210  bush,  of  indian 

Hemp  and  flax  in  ye  barn 

Fire  arms  with  other  arms  and  ammunition 
Butter,  cheese,  2  barrels  and  a  half  of  Pork  and  4  flitches  of 
bacon 

Carpenter’s  and  joyner’s  tools 

2  great  spinning  wheels  and  2  small  wheels,  cards 
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6  beds  3  of  them  feather  beds  and  3  flock,  6  rugs,  12  blankets 
1  chest  of  lynen,  with  ye  sheets  and  shifts 

A  livery  cupboard  with  what  was  in  it 

My  wife’s  linen  and  wearing  apparel,  and  children’s  cloathing 
that  was  my  former  wife’s 

Pewter,  brasse,  and  Iron  ware 

Churns,  and  other  dairy  vessels,  with  other  wooden  lumber. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  a  large  estate  for  this  early  time,  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  homes  in  Sudbury  of  that  period.  If  we  can 
see  this  picture,  I  believe  we  can  describe  pretty  well  the  homes  of  the 
Sudbury  valley  and  of  the  hillsides  west  and  north.  Every  place  had  its 
oxen,  one,  two  or  three  yoke,  home  bred  and  trained,  and  by  their  patient 
help  the  forest  had  been  cleared,  the  stones  pulled  from  the  rough  land 
and  laid  in  balanced  walls,  the  land  ploughed  and  harrowed  and  made 
ready  for  planting.  There  was  in  every  farm  the  live  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  summer  months,  but  well  sheltered  in 
barns  through  the  winter.  There  were  the  places  for  storing  provisions, 
the  crops  of  the  fields  and  orchards,  the  houses  were  constructed  of  heavy 
timber,  and  these  houses  were  furnished  in  a  substantial  way.  And  it  was 
all  the  product  of  their  own  toil.  In  every  household  there  was  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  useful  trades  and  household  arts.  The  father  was  an 
example  to  his  sons  and  the  mother  to  her  daughters.  And  with  all  this 
labor  they  found  time  for  family  and  public  worship.  It  is  perhaps  from 
the  present  age  a  picture  of  hardship,  but  it  is  a  glorious  picture,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  some  home  pictures  of  today  are  disheartening. 

But  even  these  recent  historians  who  with  somewhat  of  the  zeal  of  an 
iconoclast  would  belittle  the  religious  motives  of  the  Puritans,  seem  to 
agree  on  one  subject  which  ought  to  compel  general  tribute  at  this  anni¬ 
versary  period.  Even  James  Truslow  Adams  admits  that  the  struggle  for 
civil  liberty  did  go  on,  and  in  that  respect  our  Puritan  forefathers  did 
make  positive  contributions  to  human  progress.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Nathan  Mathews  of  Boston  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  course  of  a  carefully  prepared  review  of  our 
early  legal  history,  called  attention  to  the  old  so-called  “Body  of  Liber¬ 
ties.”  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  formulate  our  general 
statutes  which  began  in  1635,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  four 
by  Governor  Winthrop,  who  recorded  in  his  journal  that  these  men  were 
“to  frame  a  body  of  grounds  of  laws  in  resemblance  to  a  Magna  Charta.” 

This  Body  of  Liberties  was  supposed  to  have  existed  only  in  manu¬ 
scripts  for  a  period  of  some  200  years,  the  reason  being  that  it  had  not 
been  approved  in  England  or  sanctioned  by  the  English  Government.  It 
was  in  effect  almost  a  declaration  of  an  independent  right  to  legislate  in 
matters  of  substantial  justice  in  advance  of,  and  possibly  in  conflict  with, 
the  legislation  of  the  Mother  Country.  While  there  were  references  to  a 
small  printed  edition  in  1648,  no  printed  copy  was  known  to  exist,  and 
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Mr.  Francis  C.  Grey  in  1943  caused  a  manuscript  which  was  found  in  the 
old  Atheneum  to  be  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  he  refers  to  this  copy  as  “now  first  printed.” 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  a  single  printed  copy  of  these  early  laws 
bound  with  other  unrelated  material  was  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Mayor  of  Rye  in  England,  and  when  this  library  was  sold  this  book  of 
laws  came  into  the  hands  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  and  on  his  death  passed  with  his 
library  to  the  Huntington  Library  of  San  Marino,  California.  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  suggested  that  a  facsimile  edition  of  this  single  copy  be  repro¬ 
duced,  and  this  has  now  been  done  in  his  memory,  and  I  have  here  one 
of  the  three  hundred  facsimiles.  This  Magna  Charta  of  New  England 
is  far  in  advance  of  its  time.  For  example,  it  is  provided  that  no  man’s 
person  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  any  debt  or  fine  if  the  law 
can  find  any  competent  means  of  satisfaction  otherwise  from  his  estate 
and  that  no  man’s  person  shall  be  kept  in  prison  for  debt  but  when 
there  appears  some  estate  which  he  will  not  produce.  Compare  this 
simple  provision  with  the  situation  which  continued  in  England,  in  the 
Fleet  and  Marshalsea  prisons,  the  terrors  of  which  were  not  laid  bare 
until  1729.  May  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England  states  that  the 
evil  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  not  fully  corrected  until  1861.  Here 
we  see  the  far-reaching  influence  of  Charles  Dickens  who,  as  a  novelist, 
accomplished  this  final  reform  after  all  other  efforts  had  but  partially 
succeeded. 

Again  we  have  the  simple  provision  that  every  person  within  this  juris¬ 
diction,  whether  inhabitant  or  other  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice  and  law 
that  is  general  for  this  jurisdiction  which  we  constitute  and  execute  one 
towards  another  in  all  cases  proper  to  our  cognizance  without  partiality 
or  delay. 

Again  that  no  man  shall  be  twice  sentenced  by  civil  justice  for  one  and 
the  same  Crime,  Offense  or  Trespass,  and  for  bodily  punishments  we 
allow  amongst  us  none  that  are  in-humane,  barbarous  or  cruel.  And  still 
another,  that  no  man  shall  exercise  any  tyranny  or  cruelty  toward  any 
brute  creatures  which  are  usually  kept  for  the  use  of  man.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  more  fully  upon  this  very  interesting  recent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  merit  of  the  early  Puritans. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  in  some  measure  what  the  early  Puritan  story  is, 
as  it  developed  in  this  old  town  of  Sudbury.  Is  it  a  story  worth  pre¬ 
serving?  If  so,  these  anniversary  occasions  are  worth  while.  In  closing 
his  oration  at  Concord  in  1885  Senator  Hoar  expressed  a  fear  that  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  simple  town  would  be  lost,  that  “Her  elements  would 
mingle  inextricably  with  the  great  mass  of  American  life”  —  “that  this 
little  river  would  lose  itself  in  the  sea.”  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
thought  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  automobile,  the  airplane  and  the 
radio. 

We  are  living  today  in  an  age  vastly  different  from  the  age  of  1630. 
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But  is  there  not  something  of  those  early  days  that  it  is  helpful  to  recall  ? 
Is  our  time  so  all  sufficient  that  we  can  forget  and  ignore  the  past?  Think 
of  some  of  the  virtues  of  these  earlier  days,  of  the  integrity  of  family 
life  in  these  early  homes.  It  was  a  life  of  toil,  but  the  toil  was  tempered 
with  love  of  home,  of  loyalty  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  And  the  community  life  was  that  of  neighborliness  and  of  public 
spirit.  There  was  the  stability  of  community  life  which  resulted  in  long 
association.  And  there  was  further  stability  in  the  habitual  coming  to¬ 
gether  from  week  to  week  in  these  old  meeting  houses  of  the  people  en 
masse  for  the  worship  of  God. 

It  surely  is  a  good  thing  now  and  then,  as  these  anniversaries  offer 
occasion,  to  pause  and  review  these  days  of  our  beginnings,  lest  their 
memory  fade  from  the  new  generations. 


